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COIFFURE 



CUT ABOVE 



SPECIAL 

for full time 
students. 

• Women $28 
• Men $18 



Regular Po ms, Colours, Highlights: 20 % off. 

1442 Sherbrooke W. 2nd Floor 286-9275 



J ComputerEase 

SB -A- Edwina Reich, consultant 



CONSULTANTS IN MICROCOMPUTER 
SOFTWARE, HARDWARE AND TRAINING 
2196 Réné Lévesque Ouest, Suite 1 • 933-2368 

POST-BREAK SPECIAL 

We pay the GST on ALL products! 

12 Mhz 286 with VGA color and printer: 






FINAL DAYS 

FREE INTRODUCTORY DOS 
LESSON INCLUDED III! 

Prica in effect until Mirth 9, 1991 

1 Year full parts and labour Warranty 

Package Includes: 

•80286 12 Mhz Motherboard with 1 MB RAM 

• Panasonic 1.2 MB and 1.44 MB floppy drive 

• Western Digital 42 MB 28 ms Hard Disk 

• 1 serial, 1 parallel, 1 game port 

• Samsung 14" color VGA monitor .31mm 

• 16 bit VuA adapter 

• 101 key Extended English Keyboard 

• Panasonic 1180 Printer with cable 

CRAZY PRICES ON PERIPHERALS ( GST PAID1 ) 

TRUE Mouse with pad and holder $40.00 

Brother 24 pin 215 cps printer with cable $375.00 
80287-10 Math Coprocessor $225.00 

Panasonic 4420 8ppm laser printer with cable $1230.00 
1.2 MB diskettes (Box of 10) $7.50 

1.44 MB diskettes (Box of 10) $13.00 

Call us for all your computer needs! 



The views expressed in the pages of today’s Daily do 
not necessarily represent the views held by members 
of the editorial staff. 



CHEAP 

BOOZE! 

Wednesdays are student nights 
1/2 price beer, shots, wine & 
shooters, with your student I.D. 



Wifi 



1458 CRESCENT 




CLINIQUE MEDICALE 
METRO-MEDIC CENTRE-VILLE 



2121 St. Mathieu ftz i 
Montréal: 932-2122 

(corner de Maisonneuve West) GUY 



OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
With or Without Appt. 





SPECIALTIES: 



•General Doctor 

• Surgery 

• Dermatology 



Gynecology 

Allergy 

STD 



Varicose Veins 

Obesity 

Others 






MARCH MADNESS 

Tuesday & Thursday 

I0PEN BAR - $10 

AL L YOU CAN DRIN K 

Wed. & Sat. nights - 
Live Entertainment 

McGill Night ■ Wed.'s 

show student ID • enjoy beer at $1.25 
Happy Hour (7 nights/ week) 4- 10pm I 
Fri. - Ladies' Night 1 0pm- 1 am 1 

(Ladies' drinks free) | 

• Daily lunch special under $4 

• Daily munchie menu from $1.50 



10% off any lunch or dinner 
purchased at regular price. 



^ Opéra 
^ McGill 

llcnuirrf Turgcon, director 



Street Scene 
by Kurt Weill 



Opéra McGill Orchestra 
Timothy Vernon, conductor 
François Racine, stage director 
James Cameron, designer 

16- 19-21 -23 
MARCH 1991 

8:00 p.m. 

I’oliack Hall 
555 Sherbrooke Si. W. 

1 ickcls: $15 (SlOsiuUcnts anJ umun) 
on sale at the Pollack Hall Box- 
Office weekdays 11:00 am to 5:00 pm 

Information: 398*4547 

(no telephone reservations) 



NOW HIRING 



CEGEP & 

UHIVERSITY STUDENTS 
Earn $900 to $3000 for 
a 7 1/2 week season 

Have a fun summer at a 
unique camp in the Laurentians. 
Join us lor action, 
excitement and socializing. 

QUALIFIED? 

EXPERIENCED? 

Waterlionl Director Counsellors 
Ails & Crafts Instructor Music Instructor 
Gymnastics Swimming 

Aerobics Water Skiing 

Archery Sailing 

Skiboal Driver Windsurling 

Sailboarding Food Service Stall 

Call 485-1135 
CAMP 

V MAROMAC 

A lirsl class vacation experience 



PREPARATION 
COURSES FOR 



GMAT/LSAT 



G RE/DAT 



SAT 



MCAT 



MEDICAL 

LICENSING EXAMS 



SPEED READING 



TOEFL 



NCLEX 



£ KAPLAN 

SUNLIT H I Aft AN IMKATTONAl (IN((I i'O 

550 Sherbrooke St. W., #380 

( 514 ) 287-1896 
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Beyond the boob thing 



We heara lot ofcriticism leveled 
at our generation by an earlier group 
offeministswhosaywe’vedropped 
the project. 

Y ounger feminists may be rede- 
fining the project, but the basic 
concerns of women remain the 
same. This time, non-white, non- 
hctero, non-middle class feminists 
are directing the movement, con- 
necting women with other groups 
marginalized by the gulf between 



rich and poor. 

But we have a sense of humour, 
in fact we have many senses of hu- 
mours. Women arc playing with 
the myths and playing with 
‘objectification* and it has a place. 

However, violence and threats 
against our safety don't. 

As women in university, we face 
increasingratcsofviolenceandrapc 
on our campuses and in our city. 
Signs ofa male backlash against the 



women’s movement crop up daily 
as men bond to reclaim an author- 
ity we simply don’t recognize 
anymore. 

Meantime, the methods and 
models of women’s groups get co- 
opted and finally legitimized by the 
likes of Robert Bly and his merry 
band of ‘open-minded’, ‘sensitive’ 
men. Even the word ‘feminism’ has 
been bought and sold at all the 
major marketplaces: the public 



service, the corporate sector, and 
schools. 

But a watered-down feminism 
that can live alongside continuing 
poverty and denial of women’s 
rights just doesn’t cut it. 

Feminism is more than affirma- 
tivcaction for nice kids’ professional 
mothers and more than training 
for our New Age brethren. 

We love our bodies and our 
sexuality. We hate to be silenced 



and we won’t stand being hurt. Yet 
we know that empowerment is one 
of those words like self-esteem, a 
word that’s hard to apply in our 
everyday lives. 

That doesn't stop us from or- 
ganizing, protesting and challeng- 
ingtheworkdonebyour comrades. 

Monica Brennen 
Pauline Chakravartty 
Margie Borschke 
Heather MacKay 



All contents ©1991 Daily Publications Society. All 
rights reserved. Opinions expressed in the pages ol 
the newpaper do not necessarily redect the views 
of McGill University. Products or companies 
advertised in this newspaper are not necessarily 
endorsed by the Daily staff. Printed by David 
Martin Development Inc., Montréal, Québec. 

The Daily is a founding member of Canadian 
University Press, Presse étudiante du Québec, 
Publi-Peq and CampusPlus. 
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MANIC PANIC COLORS AVAILABLE 

jimi Imij 
Kenzo & Farin 

169 Duluth E. 
843-3433 



Break 

time? 

McGill University 
takes it with Greyhound. 

When you’re ready to lake a break — for a 
weekend or a week, we’re close by — with 
schedules going more places, more often titan 
anyone else. And with low, low fares. 

So next break, take Greyhound. Call today 
for complete fare and schedule information. 

I.E. Montreal-New York Return: 114$ Can. 

Call Voyageur at 842-2281 

/|Go Greyhound 

And leave the driving to us. 



9 1984 Grsyhound lines, Inc 




Mill University 
Stephen leocod Building 
f Mouse Auditorium, Boom 132 

fiee Admission 
thedmtoi mil be present 



STILL WATERS: The Poetry of 

P1<1 

? National Office 

1™ 7T" INFORMATION : 283 4755 
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Friedman & Friedman 

A MEMBER OF/UN MEMBRE DE 
SPICER 4 OPPENHEIM INTERNATIONAL 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
COMPTABLES AGRÉÉS 

5075 RUE DE SORELST. 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC, H4P 1G6 
TELEPHONE: (51 4) 731-7901 
FAX: (514) 731-2923 



Copieville 

I COPYING AND PRINTING AT STUDENT RATES 



2075 Mansfield 2075 University 

JU3I SOUTH Of 9CR890CX£(BMtn*rt) A/3Î 90U1H Of St£f¥i90OKE (U*/zarar»r 

842-44D1 982-9499 

OPEN EVENINGS & SATURDAYS 

Copying • Binding • Fax Service • Color Copies • Resumes 




• Imported & Domestic Beers on Draft 

• Giant Screens 

• Largest Satellite Dish In Montreal 

• Ribs, Chicken & Wings 



© © © © 

POOL TABLES 

AT CHAMPS UPPER FLOOR 

Cheapest draft on The Main 

Seven Fifty For Two Litres of Black 
(Upper Floor Only) Open 7pm to 3am 



BAR/RESTAURANT 

CHAMPS 

©0(D© ST. LAURENT 987-6444 

(just below Duluth) ' ’ 

DIETITIAN • NUTRITIONIST 



CHERYL GOLDMAN-LAXER B.Sc. P. Dt. 

Evening Appointments Available 

497 Lakcshorc Road, 2nd Floor 666 Sherbrooke St. W., Suilc 905 

Dorval • 631-2371 Montreal • 844-4887 

(Across from McGill) 



We need 
people 
interested in 
communities 
(intentional 
and/or 
naturally 
occurring) 
to help with 
a special 
issue of the 
Daily. 



Come see 
us today. 

In the basement 
of the Union 
Building, B-03. 





RHBi 

The Relationship 

| Between Science and||||||J^^n 

a panel discussion with six McGill professors 

three from science, three from philosophy 

MARCH 11 • 7:30 PM • LEACOCK 232 



INFORMATION : 283 4755 



organized by: 

*' Philosophy Stude 




l. 4 1 «4 ri I x [ * : « ■ 



sponsored by: 

A.S.U.S. 
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Metaphors of war silence women 



Sarnia Costandi is a graduate student of Philosophy 
and Religion in Education at McGill A vocal critic of 
the conventional understanding of war, she spoke with 
the Daily last week aboutthewarintheGulfasan Ara b 
Canadian woman. 



by Pauline Chakravartty 




Sarnia Costandi: "What arrogance, and what delusive language and what twisted logic, on 
the part of the American government to be giving people freedom this way." 



The Daily: How do you conceive and 
perceive the war in the Gulf? 

Costandi: Although I do not condone the 
occupation of Kuwait, I do not seethe war as 
legitimate. The Gulf War is a war that has 
been waged in the name of morality, in the 
name of democracy and freedom by 
governments who are very far from upholding 
these very samevalues in analogoussituations. 

The Palestinequestion is the best example, 
and that is why the American government 
has refused to make the ‘linkage’ because the 
truth ofits failuretoapply the samestandards 
of justice in similar situations glares in its 
face. The whole paradigm of the ‘new world 
order’ does not hold water in the Arab mind, 
because the Palestinians have been waiting23 
years for the UN to implement with the same 
fervour, enthusiasm and firmness the UN 
resolutions for the withdrawal of Israel from 
the West Bank and Gaza strip. 

So one starts to question the fervour, 
enthusiasm and firmness to ‘liberate’ Kuwait. 
The American economy was in bad shape, 
something drastic was needed to divert the 
attention from internal problems like 
unemployment, illiteracy, the homeless and 
drugs. The war, which was fabricated and 
calculated to the last detail, was the answer. 

Perhaps typical of any war-time 
scenario, the Gulf War was on the whole 
depicted in black and white terms: good 
versus evil. This simplicity allowed the 
coalition forces to evade both the issue of 
linkageand national interest Wheredoes 
this simplicity stem from? How is it that a 
devastating war is so easily justified? 

I find Joseph Cambell’s words so relevant 
here. 1 mean we have to ask ourselves: Are we 
still living in the age when tribes used to use 
the language of fighting to resolve their 
differences? Do we see the world only in 
terms of ‘victor’ or ‘victorious’ and 
‘vanquished’? Campbell suggests that if we 
are to be true sharers and true participants in 
what is authentically human, then we have to 
abandon our tribal and sectarian mentalities 
and let go of our egos. Only then can we be 
true brothers and sisters using a universal 
language. 

The language used to describe this war is 
amazing when you examine it closely. It 
reflects a mentality which sees the world as 
‘the frontier versus the savages’, the civilized 
versus the degenerate. If this is so we don’t 
have much hope of living with the Other. We 
don’t have much hope that we can co-exist 
with other nations on the basis of equity. W e 
don’t have much hope for this planet earth if 
war, killing and plundering are the only 
metaphors we are able to envision and use! 

The West, particularly the American 
media, uses words like democracy, freedom 
and justice. But in the Arab mind these 
resonate hollowness, or rather the sound of 
brutal bombing and shelling, and the 
indiscriminate killing of civilians, and the 
void of annihilation that follows the killing. 

The West now talks of reconstruction. 
The Western economy may now thrive on 
the contracts for buildings. But this is so far 
removed from the real reconstruction, or 
rather the creating of social structures that 
will be able to heal and absorb thedestruction. 
My question is, can they reconstruct the raped 
souls of people, t the disillusioned minds, 
the demoralized haracters, and the wounded 
spirits? 



If it is a question of language, what will 
it take for the Wes t to see this? What will it 
take for the language to break down? 

Gabriel Moran’sbook Religious Education 
as Second language comes to mind. He says 
that meaning is not something that is lodged 
in words. The images that govern our language 
are what need to be attended to. Moran 
suggests that the definitions of words reflect 
the success of one group being able to speak 
to humanity. An important point is that very 
often it is not on the basis of scholarly 
argument but out of moral response to a 
grave injustice that language is given rebirth. 

That is exactly when the language of war 
will breakdown, when the people in the West 
and the East simultaneously start challenging 
the moral pretexts of their governments and 
start responding to the grave injustices that 
their governments are perpetuating. 
Furthermore, Moran argues that “at other 
times (language) can generate extraordinary 
violence accomplished with seeming 



innocence in the name of the sacred cause of 
liberty.” 

Thus, to the Arab, ‘democracy’ and 
‘freedom’ connote images of oppression and 
subjugation when uttered by the President of 
the U.S. The true meaning of these words 
does not lie in the empty rhetoric that Arabs 
hear on American media, but rather lies latent 
in the creative stirring of an individual or 
group that can retrieve the meaning, as Moran 
says, for the Arab people. 

How does the patriarchal language of 
war affect you as an Arab woman? 

I, as an Arab woman of Palestinian origin, 
feel infuriated when I hear the words used by 
the American government, because I know 
how far removed the meanings that they 
imbue the words with are from the reality of 
my people. These are words that under the 
guise of a good cause incur destruction and 
injustice. 

We live in what Elisabeth Dobson Gray 
calls twisted mind frames and conceptual 



mind traps. The language helps to perpetrate 
the patriarchal world order. The patriarchal 
world we live in has sought continuously to 
justify its claim to knowledge and truth 
through the institution of those attributes it 
has deemed virtuous. 

Words like ‘rationality’ and ‘objectivity’ 
have been exalted through the ages, since 
Newton. The concept of knowledge or the 
truth as reached by reason put rationality and 
objectivity on a pedestal, and put feelings or 
the ability to intuit on a much lower scale. 
Emotions, and thereby the intellectual worth 
as it were ofwomen, were looked down upon. 
Words like compassion lost their meaning 
when the schism between the mind and the 
heart developed, and compassion, for 
example, was misunderstood for pity. 

I see much the sanie thing happening now 
in the Gulf War. The cowboy mentality of 
being ’tough’ and not ‘wimps’ allows the 
coalition forces to talk in terms of “quick 
decisive victories.” A ‘decisive victory’ at 
whatever cost implies no respect for human 
life, for the environment, and no compassion 
for the innocent who die. 

How will these innocent people, the 
ones who survived the war, be affected? 
Will thepoor.thechildrenandthewomen 
continue to be silenced by this language 
of war and now victory? 

You are right in naming women and the 
poor together because they form those sectors 
of society that are most oppressed and most 
silenced. As an Arab woman, I can tell you 
that the poor masses in the Arab countries as 
well as the women will be most affected. 
Whatever strides they have achieved in their 
struggle to free themselves of bondage, their 
attemptioachievetheirowndcmocratization 
process, will now be undermined by this new 
phase of enslavement, if I may call it that. The 
Arab world has now been thrown decades 
behind. 

The American media does not talk about 
the hundreds of thousands of demonstrators 
in Egypt, Tunisia, Algiers, Jordanand Yemen. 
It does not report the story of l.ubna Nasser 
Kaddah, who was standing at the doorstep of 
her house in the West Bank, holding her one 
month old baby trying to breath some fresh 
air when an Israeli patrol car passed by. 

Since it was past the curfew time and she 
was supposed to be inside her house, the 
Israeli patrol simply shot her, just like that, 
one bullet to her heart that struck her dead. 
No question, no answer, no dialogue, no 
compassion or tolerance. How despicable! 
Victorious over whom? Over what? About 
90 000 Iraqis have been killed in this 
bloodbath in the name of freedom and 
democracy. The late eminent Northrop Fry 
wrote: “The democratic ideal...is intended to 
provide the conditions of freedom, but 
freedom itself is an experience, not a 
condition, and only the individual can 
experience freedom.” 

I wonder, have the Iraqi people, or all the 
Arab people for that matter, been allowed to 
experience their own freedom? Will the Iraqi 
people, after their country has been totally 
devastated and its infrastructure destroyed, 
have the chance to experience anything but 
humiliation, degradation and total loss? What 
arrogance, and what delusive language, and 
what twisted logic on the part of the American 
government to be giving people freedom this 
way. 

Sarnia Costandi will be speaking 
Marcl\21, 18h30in Thomson House. 
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Arts & Science 

V. UNDERGRADUATE SOCIETY 
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MorgeTOXer 

and ’ 

Furnace Face 



Friday, March 8th 
the 

Union Ballroom 




Tickets: 

$6.50 students in advance 

$8.00 general public 
Tickets Available at Sadie's 

in collaboration with 




AIRFARES FOR AS LITTLE AS: 

FROM MONTREAL: LONDON ... $429 PARIS ... $439 

ZURICH ... $719 NICE... $569 

Prices are based on midseason rates. Prices do notinclude departure tax(es). 
Eligibility and advance booking conditions apply. 




LEARN A LANGUAGE 
LIVE A LANGUAGE 



FRENCH 

SPANISH 



ITALIAN 

GERMAN 



T77ZI 



JAPANESE 



EURAIL PASSES 



YOUTH PASS: 

1 month, $498 

2 months, $656 

FLEXI YOUTH: 

i 5 days 

in 3 mths., $398 
30 days 
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VOYAGES CAMPUS ^ 



McGill Women’s Union 
Celebrates Women’s Da y 
With All Women 

The Women’s Union 
offers: 

Information and Friendship 



Birth Control at Wholesale 



Condoms 3/$1.00 

(villi spermicide) /VdV>\ 

Diaphragms $14.00 (1X4 1) 

AND spermicidal jy j 

foams (S' jellies. * 

HAVE SAFE SEA - USE CONDOMS! 



SPONSORED BY: 

=l] Caron bélanger 
Ernst & Young 

The McGill Accounting Club 
presents 

the 

1991 McGILL TAX CLINIC 
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in 3 mths $635 Br 'vl 3480 McTAVISH (Union Bldg.) • 398-0647 



284-1368 



TAX RETURNS DONE 
FREE OF CHARGE 

Submit your forms in the Bronfman lobby between the 
4th & 7th of March between 10:30 - 4:30 pm. 

BETTER HURRY: 

Only limited quantities will be accepted. 
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Women in prison fast for rights 



by Monica Brennan 

On Monday, ten women in the 
Kingston Federal Prison for 
Women began a Hunger stike "to 
the death.” 

The women have been locked in 
segregation since a protest last 
month following the death of a 
native woman in the prison. 
Twenty-three year old native pris- 
oner Lorna Jones was the sixth 
native woman to attempt suicide in 
the prison in the past eighten 
months. 

Since the February 6 “riot”, 
Prison Warden Mary Cassidy has 
suspended a number of programs 
for native inmates. Three of the 
four employees of Kingston’s Na- 
tive Liason Service were denied 
access. These workers provided 
councilling for the inmates. 

Jeanette Chartrand, was also 
banned. She had been coordinator 
of the drug and alcohol abuse 
program for natives and provided 
oneononecousellingforvictimsof 
sexual abuse. 



The bans have left native women 
at the prison without essential 
support network and community 
sevices. Research by Fran Sugar and 
Lana Fox reveals that “27 of the 39 
aboriginal women interviewed de- 
scribed experiences of childhood 
violence: rape, regular sexual 
abuse...21 had been raped or sexu- 
ally assaulted either as a child or as 
adults.” 

“The prison is attempting to 
punish these women,” said Theresa 
Eagle of the Kingston Committee 
for International Women’s Day. 
Eagle has been visiting women at 
the prison over the last year. 

The ten prisoners now fasting 
have pledged not to take food, water 
or medication. 

“This may be the heavy price we 
women may have to pay to resist 
our oppressors,” said one prisoner. 

Through the Walls , a prisoners’ 
support radio program, called the 
women political prisoners. “They 
arefightingforsurvivaland human 
rights inside the prison walls and to 



Natives abused 



by Monica Brennan 

"How many more women are 
going to die in there before some- 
thingisdone?”TheresaEagleasked. 

Twenty-fivetothirtypercentof 
inmates at the Federal Prison for 
Women are native women, while 
aboriginal people comprise only 
three percent of Canada’s total 
population. 

“If I could have one wish, I hope 
and dream that women could come 
here to heal, but no one can heal in 
the P for W, we are locked in cages 
and forgotten," said one native 
woman prisoner 

The high rate of suicide among 
native women in prison isalarming. 
“Suicide is not common in native 
cultureso prison officials should be 
asking themselves why it is 
occuring,” said Eagle of the Inter- 
national Women’s Day Committee 
in Kingston. 

Onfcbruary5, 1991, 23 year old 
Lorna Jones was found hung in her 
cell. She was due to be released in 
August. 

The day after Jones was found 
dead, the woman on her block at- 
tempted to negotiate with prison 
officials to have the day off from 
work to mourn her death. The of- 
ficials refused and warned the 
women would be charged if they 
didn’t go to work. 

“Prison officials wanted every- 
thing to go back to normal as soon 
as possible,” said Eagles. 

On February 6, during a native 
“sweat” ceremony, two of the 
women of the Native Sisterhood 
had a dispute with a Native Liason 
worker who was leading the circle. 
Instead of containing the two 
woman the guards ordered all 1 13 
women back to their cells and to 
dose down. 

The women refused to go back 
into their cells and began barri- 
cading A Range (the area of the 
prison where Lorna had been and 
an area which is mostly occupied 



by aboriginal women). 

The prisoners say the disrup- 
tion could have been avoided if 
prison officals had answered their 
only demand, a request to see Ellen 
Moves-Camp, one of the women’s 
spiritual leaders. 

Eagles has a recording of the 
resistance made by one of the in- 
mates and smuggled out of the jail 
last week. On it the women were 
saying. “Give me Ellen my spiritual 
leader and I will go to the cell and 
lock." 

According to Eagles, Warden 
Mary Cassidy replied “we are not 
giving in to your demands. ” 

Prison officials have decribed the 
incident as a “riot.” However the 
women refer to it as resistance. 

“This was their act of resistance 
to the oppression of their lives — 
and has a clear political dimension 
to it. It was not randomn violence 
as the prisoncrats say; it was clearly 
a case of native and women’s 
struggle for survival and dignity,” 
stated Through the Walls, a prison 
support radio show. 

Following the Warden’s refusal, 
the penitentiary’s emergency re- 
sponse team was called in, they used 
two german Shepard dogs and a 
canister of gas to control the 
women. The prisoner’s eyes were 
sprayed with mase. 

Documentsprinted by Through 
the Walls state that, “All the women 
were maced, thrown into cold 
showers and dragged into segrega- 
tion. Here Native women were left 
naked while the white women were 
apparently given clothes.” 

Ten women who were seen as 
the instigators were placed in seg- 
regation cells and more than eighty 
charges were layed against a total of 
twenty prisoners. 

Dennis Curtis, Ontario spokes- 
person for Canadian Correctional 
Services, said the charges included 
destruction of property, refusal to 
obey orders and making threats. 



secure justice for their sisters eve- 
rywhere.” 

Prison officials say they are aware 
of only one demand sent to the 
warden, “to secure a temporary 
absence pass for one of the women 
held in segregation so that she may 
visit her mother who is currently 
near death from cancer.” 

The pass had already been 
granted to the women but was re- 
voked by the warden following her 
placement in segregation. 

Dennis Curtis, prison spokes- 
person, described this “as nothing 
unusual.” 

But other demands broadcast 
for the women by Through thewalls, 
include and independent review of 
the conditions of women in the 
prison and the effects of the Cana- 
da’s penal system on women as a 
whole. 

“By independent the wimmin 
mean outside of the ‘correctional 
services and the solictor general, in 
fact independent of the criminal 
(un)just system as it now exists,” 
said the service. 

Prison official say they have not 
heard of this demand. 

According to Maryse Pesant, 
Press Secretary for Solicitor General 
Pierre Cadieux, “Cadieux is aware 
of the hunger strike but has made 
no public statement.” 

Pesant said it is up to the prison’s 
warden to decide whether or not 
the woman will get a pass. 

But Curtis said the prison has 
not even considered granting the 
first demand. The hunger strike is 
“nothing to become alarmed 
about,” he said. 



What goes in can’t get 
out 

The prison has attempted to 
control what information gets be- 
yond the prison walls, said Eagles. 

The media has been denied in- 
terviews with the women in segre- 
gation and the women in the Native 



Sisterhood. Prisoners havealsobcen 
disciplined for their efforts to 
publicise the event. 

Eagles also said she suspects that 
the phone calls by the women of A 
range are being monitered and that 
their freedom to talk about what is 
going on within the walls is limited 
by the threat of administration 
disciplining. 

Kingston Whig Standard Jour- 
nalist Paulette Peirol said inmates 
who have spoken to the media have 
been diciplincd. 

“The staff has revoked 
priviledges to visit spouses as well 
as temporary unescorted day 
passes,” said Peirol. 

Outsidesupporters also say they 
have found their access to infor- 
mation restricted by prison officials. 
Many women and Native workers 
on the outside who have told the 
story of the Range A blockade have 
subsequently been denied access to 
the prison. 

Eagle, herself of Mic Mac ori- 
gin, was banned from the prison 
after she publically supported the 
women prisoners. She said, “the 
warden told me they were review- 
ing my access and that I should 
have approved my statement with 
the prison before speaking to the 
press.” 

After publishingan article about 
the ‘resistence’ in the Wl >ig Stand- 
ard, Peirol was also denied access to 
the prison. When she discovered 
that other writers were allowed in 
to speak to inmates Peirol con- 
fronted the warden. The prison 
administration admitted that their 
decision was a reaction to her article 
and has now retracted her ban. 

Last Saturday, Through the 
Walls, was also banned from the air 
by Queen’s University’s CFRC.The 
announcers said that the station 
told them their program was 
“compromising the stations qual- 
ity, and had they had used the slot 
too much for advocacy programing 
rather than objective news report - 



When contacted ,the manager 
of CFRC refused to comment say- 
ing the program’s cancelling was 
“an internal matter.” 

Through the Walls is concerned ! 
about being cut. "The program is 
vital because it is the only way people 
can get in contact with other people 
within the prison and that people 
in theprison can communicate with 
the public,” said one announcer. 

“peoples lives depend on the 
show and it is important for the 
women in the prison to know we 
are out here in solidarity with 
them.” 

Despite the ban, Through the 
walls has continued their public 
campaign on behalf of the Women 
of A range. They have sent out 
information packages to radio 
stations and womens groups across 
the country. On Monday they be- 
gan a rotating hunger strike of 
solidarity and have published fur- 
ther demands inconjunction with 
the ones asked for by the Prisoners. 

These include that all charges be 
dropped against 20 women charged 
after the blockade, the immediate 
releaseofthewomen in segregation, 
and the reinstatement of all pro- 
grams that had been stopped to 
nativeprisoners,and that all women 
who are incarcerated for actrs of 
self-defense against abusive indi- 
viduals have their cases re-opened. 

The Aboriginal Women’s 
Council of Canada has issued a 
press release calling for the rein- 
statement of Native programs, the 
appointment of four aboriginal 
women to sit on the National Ad- 
visory council to the Solicitor 
General, consultation by the War- 
den with the Aboriginal Women’s 
Council before any actions taken 
on aboriginal women in the prison, 
and the setting up of a community 
release centre for aboriginal women 
to fulfill their sentences. 
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Unlikely company 



by Jane Kubke 

In a decidedly sexist industry with 
rigourous standards of youth and beauty, 
director Cynthia Scott’s film featuring 
seven old women lost in the Laurentians, 
seems an unlikely hit. 

The Company of Strangers, produced 
through the National Film Board, is re- 
markable precisely because it manages to 
magically transform the real lives of seven 
older women into a beautiful, compelling 
movie. 

Inspired by an expedition to Montréal’s 
Golden Age Centre while casting for an- 
other project, Scott said she was over- 
whelmed by the energy she witnessed. She 
decided a film about old people would be 
perfect for the NFB Alternative Drama 
Program — a series that puts non-actors in 
lead roles. 

Once that decision was made, however, 
Scott and her collaborators travelled down 
some false paths before arriving in Ste- 
Jovite. Initially hundreds of men and 
women auditioned, but Scott ultimately 
decided to make a film exclusively with 
women. 

“The fact is that, over the age of 70, for 
every man there are five women. In their 
real lives, they’re not living amongst men 
at all,” said Scott. 

In the auditions, where men and women 
were required to act in little scenarios, “the 
man would immediately think it was his 
duty to be strong and take over the scene, 
and these women would immediately de- 
fer to them and lose their whole person- 
ality.” 

Scott resisted the obvious temptation 
to film yet another battle of the sexes. “I 
discovered that I could get much closer to 
the women if there was no man around. 
The wholctoneofthcfilmisvery feminine. 
Of course there was worry about it — ’My 
God, no one’s going to want to see this 
movie. It’s not going to fly!”’ she said. 

Fly it did, however, thanks largely to the 
enchanting cast of women portraying 
themselves: Alice Diabo, Constance 
Garncau, Winnie Holden, Cissy Mcddings, 
Mary Meigs, Catherine Roche and Beth 



Webber. While casting, Scott focused on 
the combination of women. 

“We were certainly looking for an in- 
teresting mix, and by that I don’t mean 
tokenism. We didn’t have a list, but I knew 
I didn’t want all white, middle-class, uni- 
versity educated women.” The crucial 
quality, however, was what Scott terms 
‘inner integrity*. 

■ "They ne ver faked being anythi n g other 
than they were. Either through innocence 
or a lack of guile, they always were them- 
selves,” said Scott. 

The film originally had a script, but the 
women never saw it. “I knew that if I 
started making them memorize lines it 
would have had a phoniness to it. You 
would have felt it. The wonderful stuff 
where they start telling each other about 
their own selves, that’s always completely 
coming from them.” 

Though initially shy and apprehensive, 
Scott said the women quickly developed a 
sense of camaraderie. “They were like a 
group of old cowboys or something. Eve- 
rybody loved them.” 

They took their roles as spokespersons 
for the elderly seriously, however. “They 
knew they were performers and they knew 
they were making a movie that would 
honour old people.” 

The film addresses some of the difficult 
and painful issues which old people, and 
old women in particular, must face, like 
loneliness, death, and physical aging. The 
weight of these issues is often diffused 
through hilarious sequences of the women 
laughing at themselves. 

“We knew this film would be awful if it 
wasn’t full of fun. I don’t mean we wanted 
to pretend that old age is perfect and ter- 
rific. We certainly don’t do that.” 

Scott’s philosophy is that if you fill the 
screen with old faces, you’ll forget they arc 
old and just see them as full human beings. 
For this reason, thewomen aredeliberately 
removed from society and placed in an 
environment which puts them front row 
centre. 



people, and as long as they don’t get in our not revered or respected, they don’t have of Strangers, shows th 
way, we 11 put up with them, but they are any power at all. In this movie you have in their interractions. 
in general, outside of those few people we some sense of their wonderful potential.” “is what the movie’s i 
know, they are often in the corners, and The warmth and respect with which the arc with each other.” 

they aren’t important. They are fringe womentreatoncanotherinTheCompany 



Art women sing Maha 



“We all have old people in our lives who 
we love and we think of as important, but 



1 ecause woman's work is never done and is 
underpaid or unpaid or boring or repetitious and we’re 
the first to get the sack and what we look like is more 
important than what we do and if we get raped it’s our 
fault and if we get bashed we must have provoked it 
and if we raise our voices we’re nagging bitches and if 
we enjoy sex we’re nymphos and if we don’t we're 
frigid and if we love women it’s because we an’t get a 
“real" man and if we ask our doctor too many queations 
we’re neurotic and/or pushy and if we expect 
community care for children we’re selfish and if we 
stand up for our rights we’re aggressive and 
“unfeminine" and if we don’t we’re typical weak 
females and if we want to get married we're out to trap 
a man and if we don’t we’re unnatural and because we 
still can’t get an adequate safe contraceptive but men 
can walk on the moon and if we can't cope or don’t 
want a pregnancy we’re made to feel guilty about 
abortion and... for lots and lots of other reasons we are 
part of the women's liberation movement. 

— from a leaflet produced by the 
National Union of Students in Britain 



by Margie Borschke 

Maha is a Hindi word meaning great/ 
grand woman and mother. It seemed an 
appropriatenameforagroupof20 women, 
mostly artists, who wanted to get together 
and sing. So, in affiliation with Oboro 
Gallery, they formed Choeur Maha. 

While many choirs arc simply collec- 
tions of voices, this choir voices opinions 
which shape the ensemble itself. The group 
includes professional singers, dancers, 
visual artists and writers. Choeur Maha’s 
artistic diversity, combined with its all- 
women membership, makes it unique 
among choral groups. 

Kathy Kennedy, a professional singer 
with a masters in Classical Music from 
Western, is thechoir’sartisticdirector. She 
said, “It’s more like being a chairperson in 
an artistic collective.” Decisions are made 



by consensus and everyone has a say, a 
situation Kennedy said is “very different 
from other choirs. 

“We’re interesting chorally. Since we 
are women, and each of us is concerned 
with different issues, this affects our choice 
of subject matter, what we do with the 
proceeds, etcetera,” said Kennedy. 

Diversity also affects the group’s artistic 
product, as Kennedy points out, “Wearca 
group with a lot ofpeople accomplished in 
the arts. Women who are involved in dif- 
ferent milieu and have a lot of say about 
how things arc done.” 

While the group is newly formed, the 
singers have entertained thoughts about 
the future. “We hope to continue with 
something that expands into movement,” 
Kennedy said, adding that among the 
group’s members are several professional 



choreographers. 

Choir member Ji 
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Silverman's constructif 



by Margie Borschke 

Subjectivity has long been a concern in 
feminist theory. Historically, the subject is 
the being who constructs the surrounding 
world, and itself in the process. ‘It’ is usu- 
ally a man. 

In contrast, women have been relegated 
to the role ofthe ‘other’, a position defined 
by the subject to be what the subject is not. 
This has been a central target for feminist 
movements. 

But recently male subjectivity has be- 
come the subject of choice for many 
feminist theorists, raising eyebrows in the 
ranks of feminist scholars. 

Feminists havespentyearspickingapart 
academic traditions to show how scholar- 
ship has been the scholarship of men. The 
exercise has for the first time introduced 
women into traditional discourse. 

So why, many ask, would feminist 



theorists now want to talk about male 



subjectivity? 

I hose who have taken up the task reply 
that the study of male subjectivity is im- 
portant to feminist scholarship if it is true 
that equality between thesexes will require 
changes of both genders. 

Such conflicts as sexual assault and 
conjugal violence affect the lives of each 
and every wo man i n a very real way. I f mal e 
subjectivity, the masculine perception of 
theself, fetters the emancipation of women 
and by extension society, it is an important 
construct for feminist theorists. 

Kaja Silverman, English professor at 
Rochester University, spoke to a crowd at 
McGill last week, as part of a series entitled 
“1 he Seen and the Said: Feminist Perspec- 
tives on the Construction of the Subject in 
Contemporary Culture.” 

Silverman’s lecture, “Ideology and 



Masculinity,” was e 
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novels 

by Melanie Rock 

The difficulties women face in our soci- 
ety are bread and butter for many psy- 
chiatrists. In the past decade, eating dis- 
orders have exploded as the “new” wom- 
en’s problem for psychiatrists to explain 
and solve. 

The most frequently published theorists 
are almost always middle-aged men, 
though over 90 per cent of bulimics and 
anorectics are young women. 

According to psychiatrists, refusal to 
eat, binging and purging mean chaos. But 
at the same time, a woman’s behavior is 
thought to represent misdirected efforts to 
takecontrol ofher life. Psychiatrists assume 
the patient’s compliance in the clinical 
ideal of order. 

No wonder the key word is control in 
psychiatric explanations of women’s 
problems with food; the psychiatrist takes 
control of the woman who they claim has 
lost control. 

The basic premise of professional psy- 
chiatry is that so-called problems can only 
be attacked once a doctor has dug up their 
origins within the individual. 

But emotions emerge in conversation 
and conflict. The often problematic rela- 
tionship women have with food is bound 
up in the social roles they are expected to 
assumeandmayhavedifficultiesavoiding. 

Academics don’t speak of this, but in 
novels this world is recreated. Canada’s 
two Margarets, Atwood and Laurence, 
wrote about the significance of food in 
women’s lives when psychiatrists — mostly 
men — were still oblivious to the issue. 

Atwood published The Edible Woman 
in 1969. As heroine Marian MacAlpin 
pursues middle class conformity she is less 
able to eat. Her body first rejects steak, 
then a soft-boiled egg, and finally an in- 
nocent carrot stick. 

But Atwood’s motif is not so much one 
ofcontrolasof suffering. Constant hunger 
is a silent, gnawing condition her body 
withstandsinthestraintobeaconventional 
woman without her own life. 

In Laurence’s The Fire Dwellers (also 
1969), Stacey MacAindra makes her body 
the focus of her discontent. At cocktail 
parties shespillsoutofher clothes, st raining 
at the seams ofher dresses. And once she 
startsdrinkingshecan’t keep to her “proper 
place.” 

The needs and traumas of her family 
regiment each day, and Stacey feels guilty 
for her desire to escape. Her responsibili- 
ties, like Marian’s restricted existence, make 
her hunger. 

Novels like the Edlible Woman and The 
Fire Dwellers run counter to the discourse 
of psychiatric experts. Instead of empha- 
sizing control, they focus on the suffering 
women experience in the circumscribed 
circumstances they operate in. 

Fictionalized commentary on the rela- 
tionship between food and women con- 
trasts with the void of female voices in 
academic social analysis. As novelists, 
women bypass the institutional treadmill 
that so often does not integrate their needs 
and experiences. And novels are more ac- 
cessible than convoluted academic trea- 




Cycle Sluts 
rock on video 



oy Jill Armstrong 

Girl rock bands haven’t always been 
great. Can you name four off the top of 
your head? How about theGo-Go’s, Heart, 
The Bangles and Wilson Phillips. Or better 
yet, how about Babes in Toyland, The 
Lunachicks, Vixen and The Cycle Sluts 
From Hell! 

Chicksareworkinghard tomakedeccnt 
music, but it all comes down to image. In 
the creative domain of the rock video, you 
used to have two choices if you were a 
woman. 

You could hang sprcadeagle on an 
upsidedown cross, or you could gyrate 
wildly in front ofand around a man. Which 
would you choose? Women have since 
gotten off the cross and moved away from 
the hunk. But these advances are only a 
start. 

Take the reigning princesses of pop, 
Wilson Phillips. They’re tender yet just a 
tinybit risqué. You’d think there were only 
two sirens in the group though, because 
you never see the fat one. Their managers 
probably broke it to them gently, “OK, if 
she has to be in the band, she can be the 
musical one in front of the piano.” 

W omen in video have followed thesame 
lame trail that men did. Symbolism run 
rampant, stylized images and sex are the 
predominant trends. Maybe chicks figured, 
well if men are exploiting our bodies, we 
might as well exploit theirs. So, one now 
finds muscular, toned and tanned male 
bodies replacing the women as object. 

Those muscular chests have bored many 
to near tears in the interim. Truth be told, 
the malebody just isn’t as interesting as the 
femalebody.whichhasinevitablyreturncd 
to the spotlight. 

But just like the female groups of the 
early 70s, (The Slits, The Runaways) today’s 
chicks are still trying to prove they can be 
taken seriously in rock & roll. 

Ifyou area chick thinkingabout starting 
a band, here is one simple rule. Dress like 



a slut. There are definite positive angles to 
looking like a slut and being in a band. 
Guyswon’ttreatyoulikeabimboorabore 
and better yet, you’ll look like you don’t 
really care what the fuck they think. 

The image of power connected to rock 
& roll operates in full effect here. Chicks 
are takingtraditional power structuresand 
switching them around so women are 
dominant, notdominated.InarecentSP/N 
article, a member of the all-girl thrash 
band DICKLESS put female power into 
•perspective: “Women have taken over. 
Now they can get head instead of give- 
head.” 

SPIN calls the new trend of chick thrash/ 
metal bands FOXCORE. The problem with 
the Foxcore image is that the chicks don’t 
play any instruments — a slight oversight 
in the music industry. 

One of the best documentaries of all 
time was done on the underground metal 
scene in Los Angeles. The Decline of 
Western Civilization Part II: The Metal Years 
was made by a woman, a chick in the know 
in the rock & roll world. 

One local femalebanger said she wanted 
to be a rock star (they all did) and that she 
wanted to show the world that girls can 
“rock just as hard” as guys. A lot of women 
want this, but it’s hard for women to be 
seen in the same framework as men, es- 
pecially in metal. 

TheCydeSlutsFrom Hellare four bad- 
ass looking chicks on vocals with a male 
dominated band playing behind them. 
What is that? Sure, Joan Jett uses male 
musicians, but she also plays lead guitar. 

Chicks of the world — get with it! Start 
learning the guitar or drums or whatever 
and when you have, make sure that you 
can play better than the Bangles or else 
you’re in trouble. Then strap on that guitar 
and get ready for the publicity, because 
you’re a novelty, and you mighf as well 
capitalize on it. 



film fest 

by Kristen Hutchinson 

Video is emerging as a medium for 
women to express their concerns, rage, 
humour and creativity. Last weekend’s Fun 
Feminist Film and Video Series provided 
another example of women talking to their 
cameras. Just press play. 

Shu Lea Cheangh’sCo/our Schemes is a 
low budget video addressing the racism 
against both women and men that exists in 
film and the arts — “You’re not white for 
the part,” in the workplace and in the U.S. 
generally. 



In Schemes, an American Native play 
ing a movie cowboy is told by another 
actor, “Y ou’re an Indian playinga cowboy! 
Be careful you don’t shoot yourself.” The 
actors play games like “Can you identify 
the model minority?” as a critique of 
“minority” assimilation. 

Sari Red and Emergence axe two videos 
by Pratibha Parmar, a British East Indian 
woman. The first mourns the death of 
Kalludi Kaur Hayre, ayoung woman killed 
in London in 1985. Three men in a van 
shouted racist and sexist remarks at her, 
and when Kaur Hayre yelled back she was 
run down and killed. Police decided against 
an investigation, claiming no racist moti- 
vation. The narrator says, “Death against 
the wall, blood flowing, staining, cannot 
be erased, must not be erased.” 

Emergence concerns women of colour 
facing the subversion of their culture and 
the scars of colonialism. Palestinian, and 
East Asian women read from their poetry, 
“rising from yesterday’s silence to 
tommorow’s dreams.” The poetry em- 
powers and a reasserts the experience of 
women of colour. 

A video by Barbara Hammer called Snow 
Job uses video clips to uncover miscon- 
ceptions about AIDS, linking media cov- 
erage with homophobia. One clip reads, 
“AIDS fear cancels lesbian blood drive.” 

The series also included three music 
videos. Sû/eSexS/urpromotessafesex with 
lyrics like “I wear seat belts, I don’t hang 
glide, I don’t drink insecticides, Safe Sex!" 
and “The bedroom is the last frontier, 
condoms make good souvenirs.” Let’s Rap 
is a funky tune by Montréal’s own Freaky 
Dee. We’re Talking Vulva is a crazy song 
about a vagina running around supermar- 
kets and the hairdresser’s encouraging 
women to get acquainted with their private 
parts. 

Another video called the Orientation 
Express uses 50s style cut-outs to ridicule 
andchallengepartriarchy.attackingimages 
of women as unintelligent, nurturing 
housewives. One scene encourages women 
to imagine its Jesus Christ coming home 
from work instead of their husbands. 
“Smile and say welcome home dear!” 

The series also explored issues like 
prostitution, abortion, and a U.S. politician 
named Bud who shot himself during a 
press conference. Women video artists, 
like Julie Zando who made Hey Bud, have 
faced censorship in the U.S. 

Fun Festivals like this one sponsored by 
the Concordia Women’s Collective, let 
women voice their sexuality and power — 
to mock, scream, rant, laugh at and rebell 
against the ties that bind them. 
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Sex trade workers under attack 



by Heidi Modro 

Montréal (CUP) — Three years 
ago, the body of a Montréal sex 
trade worker was found floating in 
the Saint Lawrence River. She had 
been strangled, but the murder was 
never given much attention, and 
the murder was never caught. 

The case is just one of the many 
acts of violence that Montréal sex 
trade workers face on a daily basis. 

Tanis, best friend of the victim, 
says she considers herself lucky, 
although she has had a gun pointed 
at her head and a knife on her throat 
by bad tricks. She has survived many 
attempted robberies either by cli- 
ents or muggers who think that 
prostitutes arc easy prey. 

Prostitutes and social workers 
say there isn’t a night when a 
prostitute isn’t beaten, raped or 
robbed in the Montréal area. But, 
the issue of violence against sex 
trade workers in Montréal has until 
now not been seriously addressed 
cither by theMUCpolicc, women’s 
groups or politicians. 

“You’ll often see girls with 
scratches on their face or black eyes 
who’ll tell you they had bad dates 
who got rough. No one gives adamn 
if a prostitute dies or gets beat up,” 
Tanis says. “I definitely think the 
problem hasbeen getting worst and 
worst because no one out there 
really cares what happens to us.” 

Alexandre Highcrest, a spokes- 
person for the Toronto-based Ca- 
nadian Organization for the Rights 
of Prostitutes (CORP) says the is- 
sue of violence against prostitutes 
islinked tothefederalcourtsrefusal 
to decriminalize the profession. 

“As long as prostitution will be 
illegal, you’ll have violence against 
the women. A lot of women arc 
afraid to report any violence and 
even if they do they’re afraid that 
once they testify in court, they’ll be 
busted for something,” Highcrest 
says. “If the women aren’t protected 
by the law, the men will think they 
can do with them what they want." 

Sylvie Bergeron, a social worker 
who works for Passages, an outreach 
organization for young prostitutes, 
says whenever the police chase the 
women away form the downtown 
core, the women are forced to head 
for more isolated, residential areas. 

“Suddenly the women’s support 
network breaks down,” she says. 
“They have no one they can rely on 
and if something happens to them, 
no one is around to help them.” 

Tanis says that for the past few 
years the police have been trying to 
get rid of street soliciting in the 
downtown area. 

“Every time the cops try to clean 
up, there’s more violence from the 
clients," she says. 

Before the MCM was elected in 
1986, it promised to decriminalize 
prostitution in the city. But the is- 
sue wasquietly dropped after it was 
elected. 

“We realized that not only would 
we not get consensus within the 
city in this issue, but that we would 
not get all party members to agree 
with decriminalization either,” 
Ginette Theriault, an MCM aide to 
executive committee member Lea 
Cousineau, said in an interview last 



year. 

Two years ago, Dans La Rue, a 
private Montréal outreach organi- 
zation for street youth, started 
publishing a bad trick list which 
lists the incidences of violence by 
clients. The list details cases in- 
volving women who have been 
raped, robbed or stabbed. It in- 
cludes physical descriptions of the 
men and also car license plate 
numbers. 

The bad trick list features de- 
scriptions such as this one: “Orange 
Pinto (around 1975). Curly brown 
hair, early 30s, small and thin, wears 
wire rim glasses. Speaks English 
with accent. Pulls out a big gun. 
Raped girls for one hour and robbed 
another girl.” 

“There’s always been a word of 
mouth system where the women 
will tell other which dientsyou have 
to watch out for,” says Marguerite 
Wiltshire, an outreach worker with 
Dans La Rue. “We compile all of 
the cases we hear about and then 
hand them out.” 

The police is more often than 
not of no great help to the women, 
Wiltshire says. 

“You’ll have a broad spectrum 
of reaction. Some will be genuinely 
sympathetic and take down the 
information and try to do some- 
thing,” she says. “But the usual re- 
sponse is pretty negative. They just 
won’t go too far out of their way to 
do anything.” 

Many police officers have an 
attitude that if a woman is working 
on the street, she shouldn’t be 
surprised if something violent 
happens to her, says Father Emmett 
Johns, executive director of Dans 
La Rue. 

“A lot of police officers put 
themselves in the position of judge 
and jury when it comes to dealing 
with the women’s complaints,” he 
says“Unless blood is flowingdown 
her face, nothing much happens.” 

Father Johns approached MUC 
police director Alain St-Germain 
and the director of station 33 ear- 
lier this winter to ask that the police 
increase protection for the women. 

“The Director talked about 
putting a special investigator on 
each shift to take complaints from 
the women,” he says. “There seems 
to be a change in attitude in the 
higher ranks, but when you’re 
talking about 4500 officers on the 
force, not everyone’s attitude is 
going to change all that easily.” 

MUC police officials were not 
available for comment. 

Meanwhile, most of the women 
depend on each other for protec- 
tion. Tanis says that most women 
have developed a buddy system to 
help each other out. 

“Usually when a girl goes 
somewhere for a trick, she’ll let a 
friend know where she’s gone, so if 
she disappears, people will know 
where to look for her," she says. “If 
one of us goes in a car, one of our 
friends will take down the license 
plate numbers.” 




The incidences of violence 
against sex trade workers is prob- 
ably worst in Montréal than it is in 
Toronto, says Highcrest. 

Highcrest says sex trade workers 
in Montréal are worst off because 
there is no prostitutes’ advocacy 
group in the city. 

“In Toronto, we’re trying to 
build up a whole network where 
women can get everything from 
legal advice to safer sex tips," she 
says. “If the men know that the 
women are organized and have 
some kind of backing then the men 
are less likely to be violent against 
them.” 

Two years ago, CORP challenged 
a 1985 federal law which makes it 
an offence to communicate in 
public for prostitution on the basis 
that it infringed individuals’s right 
to freedom of expression. 

And although the Supreme 
Court recognized theanti-soliciting 
law contravenes the Charter, it still 
upheld the law because it believed 
that it had to keep the streets free of 
prostitution-related problems. 

But CORP is still lobbying to get 
prostitution decriminalized in 
Canada. 

“Last time it came before the 
courts, the law was challenged on 
the basis on freedom of expression,” 
Highcrest says. “This time, we’re 
going to challenge it on the basis 
that goes against the right of free- 
dom of association.” 

“We’re going to fight until every 
prostituteisrecognizedasabusiness 
person like any other.” 



Not quite the real story 

by Patty Archer 

I’ve gotten out of the habit of drinking when I talk about it. It was a 
New Year’s resolution, to stop drinking when alone or telling these 
stories that make me want to gag, how I finally managed to escape. If I 
drink when I thinkabout it or if I’m drunk when I start telling the stories, 
I get violent and maudlin and throw my body around and start to shake 
and I taste salt and usually break something, my glasses or a chair or 
bruise my leg where it shows. Sometimes I bum smokes, I have to burn 
myself or something. If I break my glasses I can’t see and I start crying 
and I usually have to get somebody to walk me home. I lose a lot of 
friends that way. 

He’s a cheap man, never pays full price for anything, always has to 
haggle, bargain. It is embarrassing to go into town with him, he’d stop 
people on the street as they were going into Ficld’sor Robinson’s and ask 
them how much they wanted for their cars. He had 18 Pontiac Strat-o- 
chiefs from 1965 to 68 among the trees in the yard. 

Alwayshadonerunning.wasalwayslookingforpartsfor it, tinkering 
ai thit, tryingto find onein slightly better shape. Foragood price. Always 
going for coffee when it rained. “I’m takin the girls to town.” He wanted 
to have us to himself, to stare at our breastless T-shirts and crinkly 
shorts, turn up the country music on the radio, drive the logging roads 
with his hands on our shoulders, on our hair, on our legs. 

You never take a bath when mom isn’t there, she has to be in the 
kitchen, not out in the yard. If you can’t hear her humming shuffling 
around, you call to her, get her to come in, to wash your hair. If she goes 
away on a visit, away for two weeks to relatives, you and your sister take 
turns watching the door, making loud noises, dropping the pot on the 
stove when he comes in from outside. Now, you have to scrub 15 
minutes in the shower after you tell the story. 

“Look at these two girls you guys aren’t my girls the sharpest little 
girls there ever was? They’re not going to mess with any trashy guys from 
around here when they grow up” always touching grasping shoulders, 
pulling arms this way and that, showing his friends in the Golden Latern 
how soft we were, how malleable, how good and loving and quiet. My 
stomach lurches every time he touches me, goosebumps, my eyes grow 
tight and I think he can’t touch me here all those people will they know 
can they see it on my face my face must be dirty. 

Holding my breath over bumps when we are in the truck, hoping he’ll 
use both hands on the wheel. I am the oldest. I have to sit next to him, 
keep as much from hcr as 1 can. I close my eyes as he drives, pretend it’s 















































Dimming the red light 




by Paula Gunn 

Call it a sign of the times. 

After years of hard lobbying by 
women’s groups and determined 
individuals, Mayor Jean Dore’s 
administration announced plans to 
keep their 1986 election promise 
and remove porn images from 
Montreal’s streets. 

After the provincial go-ahead 
last December, thecity waited until 
this week to reveal its intentions to 
regulate the outdoor ads for strip 
clubs, sex shops, cinemas, and peep 
shows. The city kicked offWomen’s 
Week with a bang — and cashed in 
on the publicity. 

If passed, the by-law will make 
Montréal the first major centre in 
Canada to ban pornographic 
commercial expression. Already at 
least one group of club owners or- 
ganizing to fight for their freedom. 
The Association de Cabarets de 
Montréal 1991 recently hired law- 
yer Julius Grey to challenge the by- 
law’s legality. 

While the City believes the legis- 
lation is constitutional, Grey says 
he does not think the by-law falls 
within thc'reasonablelimits’ placed 
on the right to freedom of expres- 
sion in the Charter. The Associa- 
tion says it will go to the Supreme 
Court if necessary. 

The Charter is full of conflicting 
rights that Supreme Court judges 
are paid to arbiter. Neither the 
freedom ofexpression nor the right 
to liberty is absolute - each can be 
circumscribed in order to protect 
another individual’s security and 
autonomy. Freedom ofexpression 
is notoriously difficult to reconcile 
with the right ofan individual to be 
free from harm. 



McGill law professor Stephen 
Scott, known for his adamant 
defense of free expression, holds to 
the classic liberal view. He says, “It 
is objectionable that women might 
be offended or disturbed by some- 
thing and can then simply lobby 
enough to get it suppressed. Only 
demonstration ofactual social harm 
could justify in law such an incur- 
sion on freedom." 

He added, “T o have any kind of 
free speech, people need to develop 
thicker skins.” 

There are two main issues: Does 
pornography fit the description of 
the kind of expression to which 
citizensaresaidtohavearight.And 
if so, does pornographic expression 
poseademonstrablethreattosome 
individuals’ security andautonomy 
that outweighsthelibertyof others. 

While conservatives leap to ban 
anything offending their moral 
values, most liberals compromise 
between public regulation and 
private tolerance. Conservative 
concerns find expression in the 
obscenity law. The values it repre- 
sents have found new life in the rise 
of the New Right. 

So vigilence of censorship of ex- 
pression — “obscene", “porno- 
graphic" or otherwise — is crucial. 

Anything openlycondemnedby 
conservatives is likely to be put 
behind closed doors by liberals. 
Failed conservative attempts at 
prohibition also become regulation. 
Red Light districts, past and present, 
embody this answer to ‘filth’, ‘im- 
morality’ and ‘indecency’ - any 
unsanctioned display of sexuality. 

“The original by-law drafted in 
1983 was to create a ‘red-light dis- 
trict’, and put abortion clinics there 



too. A ‘bad-girl’ district was what 
was it was supposed to be,” said 
M/rrorcolumnistPaulaSypnowich. 

Sypnowich used to fight against 
pom, but now she says, “When 
editorialists and others want to 
‘clean up the city’, I get suspicious. 
Are we talking about cleaning up 
misogyny or are we talking about 
cleaning up sexuality? That’s a re- 
allyimportantdistinctiontomake.” 

But not an easy one. The femi- 
nist debate on pornography ends 
up pitting one woman’s oppres- 
sion against another woman’s 
suppression. 

Many women feel objectified, 
degraded and undermined by porn. 
The proposed by-law represents the 
official response to their demands. 
But others consider the increased 
state-sponsored censorship to be 
the greater evil. 

The chord of dissonance re- 
sounds far beyond the seediness of 
St. Catherine Street. Feminist sexu- 
ality debates are as infamous in the 
feminist world as Montréal’s neon 
sex skyline is in tourism brochures. 
The sign issue will be played out 
mainly in the legal arena, especially 
in the eyes of the mainstream me- 
dia. But diverse analyses of sexual 
politics underlie feminist responses 
to the issue and cannot be ignored. 
Or covered up. 

Sypnowich said, “There is a 
phenomenal amountofeensorship 
out there - now is not the time to 
start lobbying to hide sexuality.” 

But one issue which is seldom 
raised is self-censorship. 

Louise Hebert, one of the 
women instrumental in the suc- 
cessful lobby effort said, “Many 
women are afraid to even bring up 
the subject of pornography, we feel 
sothreatenedbyit. The enthusiastic 
response that I got to my petition 
really surprised me. I’d had the 
impression that I was the only one 
who wasdisturbed by pornographic 
representations of women’s sexu- 
ality.” 

Manyyearsoflobbyingprcceded 
the petition that Hebert presented 
to Lea Cousineau. In 1986, an 
umbrella oranization of women’s 
groups called the Montreal Coun- 
cil of Women met with the candi- 
dates for mayor to press for action 
on the sign issue. 

Monica Matte, a member of 
the group’s executive, said “Dore is 
a good talker. He spoke very con- 
vincingly but then did nothing 
during the first mandate." 

But petitions, letter-writingand 
electoral lobbying continued. The 
efforts of two women, Hebert and 
Katherine Cukier, were especially 
important. 

Cukier started a petition to have 
pornographicsignsbanned.Shefelt 
the signs pushed pornography on 
unwilling consumers, so could be 
regulated. 

Hebert agreed and so began 
circulating a French version of the 
petition. Eventually, 5000 women 
and men signed it. 

“The City of Montréal could 
regulate pornographic signs, even 
if it can’t necessarily decide if por- 
nography is good or bad. " 



But she added, “The fundamen- 
tal question is never addressed. We 
shouldn’t rely too much on gov- 
ernments for this. Pornographic 
images, to varying degrees, have 
invaded men’s minds. All are af- 
fected in some way by sexist ad- 
vertising and pornography.” 

The action now initiated by 
Dore’s second mandate can be 
largely explained by this sustained 
activism. “They finally found a way 
of getting around the problem of 
freedom of expression,” according 
to Hebert. “Instead of all businesses 
having to ban all bodies, only sex 
businesses are tobe prohibited from 
using the human form or parts of 
the body." 

But the more careful wording of 
the by-law is not very comforting 
to anti-censorship feminists. 
Sypnowich said, “There are aspects 
of pornography that I don’t like 
and I don’t know quite what to do 
with them - but I’m not ready to 
ban them all. From my own expe- 
riences, from seeingwhat happened 
when we lobbied for change and 
just ended up with more censor- 
ship, I know who has the most in- 
fluence, and it’s not the feminists." 

Sypnowich is especially critical 
how pornography has become a 



mainstream feminist obsession. She 
wonders if it is because pornogra- 
phy is something we can hold in 
our hands, and say “this is what is 
wrong.” 

“Why is that it’s only when it’s 
about women’s sexuality that peo- 
ple become so concerned about 
exploitation. Women’s bodies are 
used to sell everything under the 
sun. If nothing else, you can’t help 
but respect (sex dubsand cinemas) 
for their honesty.” 

Rejcctingcensorshipofanykind, 
Sypnowich sees other solutions. “If 
we’re concerned with women’s 
exploitation, let’s not attack the sex 
industry, let’s attack women’s lack 
of choices. Pushing the sex trade 
underground, creatingalcperzonc, 
which can only make their living 
conditions worse, is not the answer. 
Legalize the sex trade and open up, 
not cover up the places ofbusiness.” 

One thing in this complex issue 
is clear. What above all must not be 
pushed underground is an ongoing, 
if often fractious discussion of just 
what constitutc’s feminism’s 
greatest threat: the potential harm 
to women engendered in pornog- 
raphy or the encroaching state 
censorship. 



Porn panel 

by Pauline Chakravartty 

A McGill panel this week showed pornography can be both 
disturbing and empowering. All four panelists called themselves 
feminists, though their positions on porn didn’t have much in 
common. 

Groupe Intervention Vidéo ’s Ann Goldin said censorship poses 
an immense threat for organizations like G1V, a distributor of often- 
controversial women’s films. Recent film funding guidelines en- 
dorsed by the U.S. Secretary of State prohibit material dealing with 
sexual orientation and abortion. Given these restrictions, Goldin 
asked, “What’s a girl to talk about?” 

Montréal Mirror columnist Paula Sypnowich attacked censorship 
more strongly. Sypnowich said she was not a “letter -writing kinda 
gal.” Sypnowich referred toherse!fasa“sexual outlaw” and an “anti- 
censorship feminist.” 

Censorship, she said, poses the double threat of silencing and 
hurting the women who are most marginalized in our misogynist, 
homophobic, white, middle class society. We can’t trust cops, border 
guards, and judges to censor material according to feminist princi- 
ples. The result is a “weird” type of censorship, and a monolithic 
sexuality. 

Dorothy Nixon from Media Watch spoke as a feminist consumer 
activist, objecting to the portrayal of women as sexual commodities. 
N ixon’s message was simple: the mass media should show women as 
we are - diverse. 

Diane Cameron from the Montréal Council of Women said 
images of violence against women can cause real violence. Cameron 
argued for censorship of porn, encouraging listeners to lobby for 
anti-porn legislation. 

Despite their differences, the women agreed certain types of porn 
harm women. Traditional feminism hasn’t resolved the sexual op- 
pression of women, but leaving the decision up to the state has 
worked against feminism’s goals. 
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Montréal women 
find shelter 




by Jennifer Cresscy 

Two out of every five homicides 
in Canada involve a husband kill- 
ing his wife. But government at all 
levels has failed to acknowledge a 
problem that affects ten percent of 
the nation’s adults and their chil- 
dren. Police seem more content to 
wage their “war on drugs" than to 
address the issue of conjugal vio- 
lence. 

Violence in marriage is an indi- 
cator ofa society in crisis. But while 
band-aid solutions to conjugal 
violence struggle for survival, the 
root of the problem goes un- 
checked. 

Meanwhile, the beatings and 
mental abuse go on behind closed 
doors. Although each week police 
get countless calls regarding “do- 
mestic diputes,” and doctors sec 
dozens of emergency patients who 
have been beaten to 
unconciousness, both happen after 
the fact. 

A woman can press charges, or 
seek assistance at ashelter, but most 
arc not inclined to bring the issue 
into the open. The majority of 
battered women are silenced by in- 
timidation or shame. 

Trisha Hoche, a co-director at 
one of a dozen downtown women’s 
shelters, wasamong the few people 
contacted by the Daily who would 
allow her name to be published. 

“It’s a really touchy area, and it 
seems every time personal infor- 
mation is published there’s a 
backlash with graffiti and threats 
directed at those people,” she said. 

“But maybe if people knew that 
25 percent of married women are 
hospitalized by their husbands, we 
could get some support.” 

Partner psychology 

Few relationships endingin vio- 
lence begin that way. 

“If any guy laid a hand on me, 
I’d end it right there” is a common 
declaration, often rescinded after 
the first beating, which usually oc- 



curs after the women is involved, 
trusting, and vulnerable. 

The patterns violent relation- 
ships follow are strikingly consist- 
ent. The first strike is made in a 
“disciplinary” action, wherein the 
man assigns responsibility for his 
actions to the woman. The allega- 
tions are unfounded, but often 
painful due to an extremely per- 
sonal nature. Confused and alien- 
ated yet “in love”, the woman seeks 
to change herself in order to 
maintain the relationship. 

Then he hits her again, places 
blame again. It becomes only a 
matter of time before her self-es- 
teem is so damaged that she feels 
incapable of leaving yet guilty for 
staying. 

Psychological manipulation can 
prevent a woman from leaving her 
husband. Threats of suicide, kid- 
napping, and harming loved ones 
arc predominant. One shelter em- 
ployee cited the case of a man who 
would slipanoose around his wife’s 
neck while she was sleeping, then 
awaken her to show how easily he 
could kill her and get away with it. 

Though it looks it, the process is 
not explicitly a game between 
predator and prey. But the man is 
using his position to control that 
which is closest to him, and con- 
veniently most vulnerable. 

“The man feels a kind of mani- 
fest destiny to control, conquer, 
and own. When he feels a loss of 
this ‘god-given’ power, he seeks 
someway to regain it," said Roche. 

The trap iseasily set and difficult 
toescape. For manyabused women, 
the reassertion of self-esteem is the 
only hope, but this is made difficult 
by the abuser. He intercepts mail, 
d isconnects the phone, anything to 
obstruct the support that may 
convince her to leave. 

Married women face the added 
legal complication and cost of ob- 
taining a divorce. Most private 
practice lawyers chargeât least $ 1 00 
an hour. If the woman does not 
work, she can apply for legal aid. 



But if she does work she must earn 
less than $ 1 70 per week to be el igible 
for aid — Si 71 won’t cut it. 

If she is able to get a lawyer, the 
woman then must go through court 
procecdingsand win her case before 
she is free. In that time span, the 
husband has the opportunity to 
threatenorcocrcehcrintodropping 
the suit. 

It’s everywhere 

Conjugal violence is not a prob- 
lem specific to any demographic 
group, as commonly thought. Every 
sector ofthe population, regardless 
of cultural or economic back- 
grounds, suffers from it. 

“It would be an easier problem 
to solve if it were based on 
abberations. It would also be a less 
frequent one. But it’s not, and it is 
disturbing that it exists on such a 
large scale,” said Roche. 

“Conjugal violence is a social 
disease, created by a world in which 
women are more often than not 
placed in positions of subservience 
and used to vent anger,” she said. 

But there is very little in the way 
of social aid for this social disease. 
Underfunding isthe most common 
complaint of shelters. With 
upcoming cuts to social services in 
the federal budget, matters are ex- 
pected to worsen. 

Elizabeth Harper is director of 
the Regroupement des maisons 
d’hebergement ctde transition pour 
femmes victimes de violence, an 
umbrella group for Quebec’s 46 
women’s shelters. Harper is dis- 
heartened by theorganization’s lack 
of progress in gaining more funds. 

“The network of women’s shel- 
ters is extremely well-run, as arc the 
shelters themselves. The problem 
is, we have to turn five women away 
for every two we can house. Forty- 
six shelters sounds like a lot, but 
most of them accommodate no 
more than nine or ten women with 
children.” 

The shelters themselves are 
comfortable and clean. All of 
downtown Montreal’s shelters 
provide free room, board, and 
counselling for women victimized 
by violence. People who work there 
say that psychiatric care is the most 
important thing shelters offer. Re- 



building self-esteem and reestab- 
lishing the ability to trust people, 
especially men, is difficult. 

Shelters provide extensive per- 
sonal and group counselling scs- 
sionsandgivethenecessarysupport 
toallow these women to start again. 

“What they need most is to talk 
about what has been done to them 
with women who have been 
through the same thing. There is 
such a feeling of loneliness that can 
be created in thesesituations. When 
the women cometogether, they can 
see that they are not alone, and 
there is hope,” said Roche. 

Somesheltersarealso beginning 
to provide counselling services for 
the children of abused women, a 
recent and important advance. 
Children can suffer extreme emo- 
tional crises, and without treatment 
tend to repeat the cycle of violence 
later in their own lives. 

Montréal shelters are trying to 



further involve the community 
through funding and activism, but 
to little avail. 

‘Terri’, an administrator at a 
downtown shelter, recalled a 
funding drive two years ago. “Our 
posters were defaced and the phone 
line we had hooked up especially 
for donations had to be discon- 
nected. We raised less than two 
thousand dollars." 

Roche said, "All we can do is 
lobby for the money to help these 
women and get involved with de- 
veloping the equality that would 
eliminate the problem altogether." 

Anyone interested in getting in- 
volved with women’s shelters and 
against con jugal violence can con tact 
Regroupement des maisons 
d’hebergement et de transition pour 
femmes victimes de violence. It can 
becontacted through S.O.S. Violence 
Conjugale, a 24- hour referral serv- 
ice. 



Arab women look out window at war 



by Lina Saigol 

So, you think the war is over 
because themenarecominghome? 
While war does not distinguish 
between men and women, many of 
the dead and injured in Iaraq and 
Kuwait haveinevitablybecn women 
and children. 

Yolande Gcadah, of Egyptian 
and Palestinian descent, is a re- 
searcher in Arab women’s studies. 
Shesaid, “With all theinfrastructure 
now destroyed in Iraq, life has re- 
gressed a century, and it is the 
women at home who feel this the 
most.” 

In the Western propaganda, only 
the weaknesses of Iraq have been 
shown to the Western public, 
Geadah said. “While the condition 
ofwomen isn’t marvelous, nothing 
is ever mentioned about concrete 



realizations, such as Iraq having 
achieved the highest literacy rate 
out of any Arab nation. 

“Saudi Arabia, of course, is the 
one Arab nation in the worse con- 
dition with regard to the rights of 
women, and yet isn’t it ironic that it 
is the country the Americans chose 
to save?" said Gcadah. 

And has the west forgotten, asks 
Geadah, that the war in theGulfhas 
caused money in Canada to be di- 
verted away from social use and 
toward military funding? 

Nawal Halawa is a Palestinian 
journalist living in Canada. She 
recently came back from a peace 
forum, organized by a Tunisian 
women’s union. The motto of the 
conference was, “Let’s work in a 
way that tolerance, moderation and 
friendliness between the peoples 



prevail over the passion.” 

At the conference, one of the 
most horrific incidents of the Gulf 
War wasrecounted by Najla Yassin, 
the President ofThe Arab Women’s 
Conference. 

In response to the economic 
sanctions against Iraq, a group of 
Arab women set up a Peace Boat, to 
travel from Algeria to Yemen via 
the Suez canal. The boat was car- 
rying supplies like baby milk and 
medicine for the trapped women 
and children in Iraq. On December 
26, the women on board awoke to 
find two helicopters full of Ameri- 
can Marines hovering above. 

Yassin spoke of the horror the 
marines inflicted upon the peace 
party. With their faces painted 
black, they beat the women with 
their machine guns, too cowardly 



to shoot them. “They tore sign de- 
claring statements of peace and 
threw tear gas at us. For 1 8 days we 
lived surrounded by them on the 
boat. The women and children were 
becoming sick with the rapid de- 
crease of supplies. Finally, we con- 
tacted the Amman ambassador by 
radio, but we were told we could 
not pass through to Iraq but must 
disembark in Sudan. 

“How many women and chil- 
dren have lost their lives and will be 
psychologically scarred from inci- 
dents such as this? And how 
shocking is it that the West has 
silenced such horrors?” 

Halawa, in discussing one of the 
major women’s movements of 
Kuwait (A1 Gamaha Al Nissaia Al 
Thagafia) explained the importance 
of working women in Kuwait. 



“Kuwaiti women are very serious 
about building a women’s move- 
ment in their country. They provide 
kindergardens for working women 
and organize relief aid, orphanages 
etc.” 

She said although there is no 
political voice from Kuwaiti 
women, Palestinian refugees and 
Algerians have “a very strong re- 
action for lobbying media and 
raising money for their people.” 

Arab women want to fight peace 
with dignity, not arms. While the 
political voice of women has a long 
way to go in gaining any resonance, 
there is progress. 

But in war, be it Middle Eastern 
or not, women and children will 
suffer, watching an empty or oc- 
cupied country through their win- 
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EVENTS 



Thursday 7 March 
25 artists show in an Art History 
Students Association art exhibition. 
FREE. Union Ballroom, 3480McTav- 
ish. 10h-17h. 

Caribbean lunch special and music. 
Union cafeteria. llh-14h. 

The Religious Studies’ Sproule 
Lecture on Ethics and Public Respon- 
sibility continues with Vanderbilt U's 
Jean Bcthkc Elshtain talk on "Sover- 
eignty, Identity and Sacrifice". FREE. 
FDA Auditorium. 12h. 

“The Guanche Mummy, Sir 
William Dawson and Early Anthropol- 
ogy" is a Rcdpath Museum Seminar by 
Barbara Lawson. FREE. Museum Au- 
ditorium. 15h. 

Isreall journalist Daniel 
Ben-slmon and representatives from 
the Daily and the Concordia Link join 
in a panel discussion called "Gulf War 
and the Media”. FREE. Leacock 232. 
15h. 

“The acquisition of scrambling in 
Japanese and related matters" is a talk 
by Kcio U and MIT’s Yukio Otsu. 
FREE. Bronfman 597. 16h. 

“Ritual and History: Rethinking 
Contemporary Northwest Coast Cer- 
emonialism" is a talk by Dartmouth 
College's Sergei Kan. FREE. Leacock 
738. 16h30. 

Journalist and author Robert 
Kuttncr speaks on ‘The Social Con- 
struction of Markets". FREE. 
Concordia U, 2149 Mackay, basement 
lounge. 17h. 

“Who Gets In?” is an NFB film 
presented by WUSC McGill. FREE. 
Union B09, 3480 McTavish. 17h30. 

“The Legal Issues of Sexual As- 
sault” is an information seminar by 
Crown Attorney Laurie Wcitzman and 
MUC Police’s Sgt. Del. John Gauthier. 
FREE. Stewart Bio S 1/4. 18h. 

More religious studies as Jean 
Bcthkc Elshtain continues the Sproule 
Lecture with "Freedom and Responsi- 
bility in a World Come of Age: Lessons 
from Bonhôffcr". FREE. FDA Audito- 
rium. 18h30. 

DeNIro, Depardieu, Sutherland and 
Lancaster star in the Film Society’s 
presentation of Bertolucci's 70s epic 
"1900". $1.00 members and seniors. 
$3.00 general. Leacock 132. 19h30. 

Have greatness thrust upon you. 
Shakespeare's 'Twelfth Night" con- 
tinues today. S5.00studcnts and seniors. 
$8.00 general. Tickets at Sadie’s. Info: 
398-6795. 20h. 

Anti-War Almost Womom’s Day 
Benefit Acoustic Cabaret, Librairie 
Alternative, $4.00 donation, 20h00. 

Armenian Students Association is 
having a dance. FREE. Thompson 
House. 21h. 

Friday 8 March 

International Women’s Day 

“Stop the War Against the Poor” 
is a demonstration making the link 
between militarism and poverty fol- 
lowed by a march. Info: 345-5706. 
Complexe Guy-Favrcau, 200 René 
Lévesque. 7h30. 

Saturday 9 March 

“Colourful Rythms" is a Carib- 
bean Students show with slcclpans, 
dancing, drama, more. $4.00 kids. $6.00 
advance, general. $7.00 door. Info Mark 
284-5555 or Maxine 939-9605. West- 
mount High Auditorium, 4350 Stc 
Catherine West. 18h45. 

FilmSoc presents "Monty Python 
Live at the Hollywood Bowl”. $1.00 
members and seniors. $3.00 general. 
Leacock 132. 19h30. 

“Twelfth Night".., see above. 20h. 








•Registered trademark ot VIA Rail Canada Inc 
'^Trademark ol VIA Rail Canada Inc 



Tickets must be purchased 
at least 5 days in advance. 
Seats are limited. 

Yes, VIA Rail’s 50% student discount applies ever y 
day of the week, Friday and Sunday included. So 
why not get away more often? Nothing beats the 
train for stretch-out, walk-about comfort - there’s 
even a light meal with beverage served on most 
routes. It’s a great place to relax. ..or even study! 

But discount seats are limited, especially on 
busy routes. So be sure to buy your ticket 
well in advance. 

Call a travel agent or VIA Rail™ for full details. 



“LET VIA TAKE YOU AWAY’ 
Contest - from March 11 to 
April 30, 1991. 

You could win a trip for two by train 
- for a maximum value of $500 
per person! Just pick up an entry 
form where you buy your train 
ticket at a VIA Rail station. And let 
VIA take you away on a fantastic 
train journey this summer! 

No purchase necessary. Open to 
all full-time students 18 years old 
and over enrolled in a participating 
university. Ask for full details and 
conditions at VIA Rail stations. 



advance. • 50% Student discounts apply to full-time 
students with I.D. for Coach travel in the Québec 
City /Windsor corridor only. • Seat availability is lim- 
ited and varies depending on the route and day of 
travel • Blackout periods apply, including Easter 
(Mar. 28 - April 1) and Christmas (Dec. 15 - Jan. 3) 
periods • A 10% Student discount applies any time 
for regular unrestricted travel (no advance purchase). 
• Other conditions may apply; please check. 



.. 
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Ads may be placed through the Daily business 
office, roomB-17, Union Building, 9h00 ■ UhOO. 
Deadline is 14h00, two days prior lo date ol 
publication. 

McGill students: $3.50 per day: $2.50 lor 3 con- 
secutive days, $225 lor 4 or more consecutive 
days. McGill Faculty and Stall: $.450 per day. AH 
others: $5.00 per day. There is a 25 word limit 
There will be a charge ol25( lor each word over 
the limit Boxed ads are available at $4.00 per ad 
per day -no discounts on boxing. 

EXACT CHANGE ONLY PLEASE. 

The Daily assumes no financial responsibility lor 
errors, or damage due to errors. Adwillre-appear 
tree ol charge upon request if information is 
incorrect due to our error. The Daily reserves the 
right not to print any classified ad. 

341 • ApU., Room, Housing 

Avails bit • room immediately. Price negotiable, 
1 min. from McGill, female preferred. Call 499- 
0043. 

Sublet • 2 1/2. Available May 1 st. dean building 
in ghetto. No critters. Price negotiable. Leave 
message 286-0155. 

343- Moven/Storage 

Moving/Storage, dosedvan. Will transport you 
and your goods safely. Local and long distance. 
Cheap. Steve 735-8148. 

Large Econollne Van • for moving local & long 
distance. Reliable with reasonable rates. Alex, 
324-3794. 

350 -Jobe 



Bartender* — Getyourself a very lucrative part- 
time job. The Master School of Bartending offers 
training courses and placement service. 2021 
Peel St. (Peel Metro). 849-2828 (student dis- 
counts). 

Make $4000-55000 in two months tree planing in 
B.C.. If you are fit. tough, and a hard worker, the 
cash is yours I Bruno 935-5995 

356 -Typing Service* 

Succet* to all *tudent* In 1 990-91 . 
Theses, term papers, résumés, etc. Bilin- 
gual. 21 years of experience. 7 days a 
week. $1.75 double spaced. IBM. On 
McGill Campus. Peel SL CALL Paulette 
Vlgneault 288-9638 or Roxanne 288- 
0016. 



ReSumet by MBA*. Quality, service, satisfac- 
tion. Student discounts - Better Business Bureau 
member. See Yellow Pages ad. Prestige (on 
Guy). 939-2200. 

Typing service for all types of documents. Quick 
and efficient. Pick up and delivery. Suzy: 735- 
7127. 

Accurate and prompt word processing using 
laser printer: term papers and reports, (editing 
and style suggestions). Pick-up and delivery 



available. Alan: 289-9518. 

Word processing/translation. Theses, term pa- 
pers , reports, etc. Call Schario 935-7243, woodays 
alter 6pm, weekends anytime. 

Wordprocetilng: experienced and reliable. 
Located in NDG, near Vendôme metro. Call until 
9pm. Eileen, 483-3600. 

358 -Service* Offered 

Graduating? Looking for a summer job? Then 
you need to know howto write the perfect resumé. 
Interested in foreign employment? The Interna- 
tional Business Directory is justwhat you're look- 
ing for. Write for free details to: International 
Employment News, Unit M, 70 Chartres, Mon- 
treal, Que. H9A 1 J7. Fax (514) 421-6831. 

AtLaLangathoque.exchangeEnglishforFrendi, 
Spanish, or other, and make new friends. Cheap, 
efficient, & fun. 597-0680. 

361 • Article* for Sale 

Surplus liquidation. Silk scarves & lingerie, cot- 
ton t-shirts, etc. No GST or PST. 2009 Bishop. 
847-0810. 

Computer* • IBM PSIs, PS2s, XTs; NEC and 
Toshiba laptops. Some software, hardware. Nu- 
merous packages available, lowest price guar- 
anteed. For information call Spencer at 286- 
1577. 

Honda Civic Hatchback 1989 86,000 km. Red 
5-speed, AM/FM stereo cassette, all season 
radiais. $6,500. Call Joe 766-9230 after 6pm. 



372 • Lost & Found 

Found • eyeglasses. MB. Dermer <71 . Please 
call. Nicole MacKenzie. 398-0655. 

Lost ring. Did you see MacBeth or Gowan Feb. 
8? Did you find an amethyst ringin the washroom? 
Please call 284-4412. Reward I 

374 • Personals 

Is your closet getting too small? Gays and 
Lesbians of McGill offers an informal» n/counsel- 
ling talkline. Call with questions, problems or just 
to talk. Phone 398-6822 or drop by Union 41 7 M- 
F, 7-10. 

2 Corinthiens 13:1 The Bible says a second 
testament ol ChristmustexisL For more informa- 
tion and a free book call 731-0612. 

Georgeous blond ready and willing to sell 
Yamaha tape-deck and amplifier, Akai equalizer, 
Tannoy speakers, $1,200; Lava-Lamp $75 or 
best offers. Call 2860665. 

383 - Lessons Offered 

LSAT, GMAT and GRE preparation courses • 
Take our 20 hour intensive weekend courses 
prior to each exam. Tuition fee - $190. For infor- 
mation call 1 800387-5519. 



Private tutor French/English mother tongue or 
socond language. Conversation, grammar, help 
with homework. 1 pm to 5:30 pm. 342-5035. 

385 • Notices 

Lesblan/Gay discussion group held Fridays at 
The Yellow Door Coffee House (3625 Aylmer) at 
17.-30. 

If you need he Ip sorting out your legal problems 
call or drop by the McGill Legal Information Clinic 
in January. We're here for you from M to Fri.,10- 
5 pm.* 398-6792 • Rooms B20, B21 , B01 B ol the 
Student Union Building. 

Free ref resh menti and viewing ol either Days of 
Thunder, Deliverance, Die Hard 2, or Straw Dogs 
when you agree to participate in psychology 
study for approximately 1 1/2 hours following 
viewing. Please contact Monica at 688-0248 for 
details. 

Frt. March 8th at McConnell Winter Arena from 
5:30 pm to 6:45 - the 1991 McGill Skating Show 
• starring champion skater Cynthia Coulll Tons of 
funl 

Are you Interested In going to Xiamen, China to 
study 4th level Mandarin? June 10 to August 9, 
1991. If so call Kelvin, 678-1965, 445-6539. 

The McGill Film Society annual executive 
election. All positions open. Tuesday March 1 9th, 
Leacock 26, 6-9 pm. Information and nomination 
forms available at screenings or Union 432 (398- 
6825). 



METROPOLITAN NEWS 
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1109 CYPRESS Tel.: 866-9227 

(1 block south ol Si Catherine, between Pcd & Stanley) 



Red Herring jello bake-off: pick up the stuff at 
kiosk on the 8th and return it to be judged on 1 1 th. 
Fab prizes) 398-6816. 

This week it St. Martha's ... second pert of the 
film 'Mass Appeal* and pot luck brunch following 
10:30 am worship Sunday. 3521 University, 
basement, The United Theological College. 
Everyone welcomel 39841 04. 

Psychologists studying personality in male 
university students. Are you an adventurous, 
carefree person who has led an exciting impul- 
sive life? Would you do almost anything for a 
dare? or Are you a cautious reserved person who 
enjoys being alone? Do you think things through 
carefully before making decisions? Ifyou fiteither 
description please call 398-61 09 (leave number). 
Modest payment. 

Yslpl Yelp! Red Herring deadline March 1 1th! 
This means you should submit stuff that will make 
people laugh. Union 406, 398-6816. 

Calling allwomenll 
Come celebrate International Women's 
Day with other groovy women Friday night 
@ 7:00 in the Union building room 423. 
Plenty o' wine and cheesell 

387 - Volunteers 

Drug rehabilitation centre needs volunteers: 
work with youth or adults: organize group activi- 
ties; individual support; lunch hour supervision. 
Bilingualism, flexible schedule preferred. Call 
Linda 931 -2536. 
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LADIES, THEY'RE COMING 

THE ULTIMATE, THE ORIGINAL 



FOR YOUR EYES ONLY PRODUCTIONS, INC. 

Prr»rnlt 




0 



Featuring: Brian A. Eby, 

' Formerly of Nick DeNola's 

I Chippendale National 

Touring Company. 

Exclusively At... fj ^ -* n 
TICKETS: $12 advance "filât door 
9:00pm SHOWTIME* MARCH 23, 1991 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL ... 
388-2699 (20 Crcmazie East) 

Ladies, come watch your fantasy 
become reality right before your eyes 
in a night you will never forget! 

Tit Stxitst Slow in tit k/ordd/ 



ISRAEL ON CAMPUS COMMITTEE (Canada-Israël Committee, Quebec) 

invites free 

you to a ADMISSION 

for info 

P CALL 

• 934-4781 



Featuring: Daniel Ben-Simon • Political and Diplomatic writer 

for the Israeli daily "Davar", 

• Past Foreign Editor Israeli Television 
Carl Wilson • Culture Editor, "McGill Daily" 

Ita Kendall • Editor, "The Link" Concordia 1). 




mcgill 



PHOTOCOPIES 
AS LOW AS 

8 1/2x11 or 8 1/2x14 



5 G • Reduced rate for large 
quantities (with student Ï.D. 
• Open Monday - Friday, 
8:30 am - 7:00 pm. 



The Daily 
Genderfuck 
Choir 

perform live 
tonight 

on stage at the 
Alternative 
Bookstore. 
Well be the 
ones with the 
upflung skirts 
and the rouged 
nipples. 



L'AGENCE DE 
MANNEQUINS 
PLUS 

in conjunction with 
the fashion industry, 

IS LOOKING FOR 
FEMALE MODELS. 

57" - 5'10"; SIZE 14 OR 16. 
Courses begin March 4. 



935-9856 



ASK FOR SYLVIE 



Pasta Villa 
& Wurst 



pre 



ggjltS 



4 ^oovjjv 









908 Sherbrooke St. West 
(facing McGill University) 



844-5910 



For McGill 
students & staff 

680 Sherbrooke W. 

basement level 
(corner University) 
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Call me, call me, oh yeah, you can... 



byShannon Dodge 

Live Exotic Conversation with 
Sweet and Sexy Girls and Guys. 
Aphrodite Erotic or Dominant 
Phone Sessions. All Fetishes Ac- 
cepted. Also Two Girls Together. 

There are ads like these in most 
papers enticing readers to pick up 
the phone for an instant electronic 
turn-on. 

Phone sex. It’s the ultimate in 
safe sex, it’s completely legal, and it 
comes in all persuasions — for a 
fee, of course. 

According to phone sex opera- 
tors, mostdientsarc men who want 
a women to sweet-talk them along 
to orgasm. 

Phone sex comes in two basic 
varieties: recorded erotic messages 
and live phone sex. Whether you’re 
gay or straight, there’s phone sex 
out there for you. 

Many ads offer “sweet and sexy 
guys and girls” to both “ladies and 
gentlemen.” Some services cater 
expressly to gay men; if the ad 
doesn’t specify, the service usually 
offers women operators to men. 

The recordings, usually “976” 
exchanges, offer several options to 
those witha touch-tone phone: “For 
hot lovers Nana and Lori, press 1. 
For our daring dominatrix Alexis, 
press 2. For our our naughty 
schoolgirl Nancy, press 3. And for 
the seductions of schoolteacher 
Deborah, press 4. And to tell us 
about your own hot fantasies, press 
5." 

To hear a 2-3 minute recording, 
callers pay a flat fee of about $3.00, 
which shows up on their telephone 
bill. Unless you are turned on by a 
squealing and heavy breathing 
Texas accent, it may not be worth 
the money. Farfetched scenarios 



and downright silly lines (“Let’s 
slide our tongues into his mouth 
most suggestively”) may seem more 
hilarious than erotic. 

Then there’s live phone-sex, the 
choice of more adventurous, and 
well-off clients. 

‘Selina’, currently a McGill stu- 
dent, had theatre training that 
worked to her advantage when she 
was a phone sex operator five years 
ago. She couldn’t find a decent job 
working out of her Montréal 
apartment, so she took on another 
persona for a few hours a night. 

Selina began her calls by de- 
scribing the physique she’d in- 
vented for her character, and then 
asking the caller a little about 
himself. Professionals, students, 
the odd McGill prof, and business 
travellers calling from their hotel 
rooms made up most of her clien- 
tele. 

A few phone-sex callers just want 
someone to talk to, but the vast 
majoritybasicallywanttobeturncd 
on as they jack off. “The weirdest 
thing I’ve ever heard,” said Selina, 
“is a guy cuming over the tel- 
ephone.” She was paid relatively 
well — $10 per 15-minute call. 

‘Chantal Mouffe’ was the phone 
name of an American university 
student who answered an ad in a 
local paper for phone sex operators. 
She was hired on the spot, with no 
training. 

Chantal worked out of her 
apartment and the company for- 
warded calls to her home. She 
characterized most of the clients as 
“super-nervous, tongue-tied, and 
unimaginative.” So she tried to be 
creative. 

But after two weeks she found 
the work was less lucrative than she 
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had expected — about $8 to $ 10 an 
hour. Chantal soon quit out of 
boredom, saying the only good 
thing about doing phone sex was 
the flexibility to work your own 
hours and out of your own home. 
Erotic fantasies soon become so 
humdrum that operators simulta- 
neouslydo homework, clean their 
rooms, or watch TV with the sound 
down, she said. 

The only “gross” call she took in 
her two-week stint was from a man 
who was obviously calling from a 
pay phone and getting off in public. 
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Selina, on the other hand , felt that a 
handful of her callers were truly 
sick and ought to be reported to the 
police. She occasionally was asked 
to act out “golden showers”, or SI 
M games in which the caller was 
whipping her with chains. 

Company policy allowed her to 
hang up if callers got verbally abu- 
sive. Once a caller’s girlfriend was 
giving him a blowjob while Selina 
talked to him. Selina ended the call 
because she felt it was degrading to 
the girlfriend. 



Chantal said phone sex expresses 
thetruedepersonalizationofscxual 
intimacy. Selina disagreed. Com- 
paring phone sex to prostitution, 
she said it demands an attempt at 
intimacy because it depends com- 
pletely on communication. 

But while she enjoyed having 
power over the man on the other 
end of the line, Selina said she later 
came to feel she was perpetuating a 
myth of women existing to give 
men sexual gratification, regardless 
of their own feelings or pleasure. 



It's cheap, it's soft, it's re-usable, it's a sponge! 



by Valerie Ren wick 

Women bleed. Once a month, 
as part of our cycle, we shed the 
lining of our womb, leaving the 
problem of how to deal with our 
menstrual blood. Most women use 
tampons, pads, or a combination 
of the two. But there is another 
option that many women aren’t 
familiar with - menstrual sponges. 

Sponges can be used to catch 
menstrual flow, then rinsed and re- 
used every month. Natural sea 
sponges or artificial make-up 
sponges are readily available in 
health food and drug stores, cost- 
ing four to six dollars. You can 
either buy one that’s the right size, 
or buy a larger one and cut it to a 
size that fits your vagina. 

Once the sponge has been 
bought, it should be boiled once to 
make sure it is sterile. To use the 
sponge, wet it, squeeze it out and 
insert it into the vagina with your 
fingers. It should be far enough in 
so that it won’t irritate the opening 
of the vagina, but not so far that it 
can’t be reached to take it out. Some 
women tie a piece of dental floss 
around it, leaving the end hanging 
out for easy removal. 

The sponge will become satu- 
rated within one to four hours, 



dependingonthesizeofthesponge 
and the heaviness of the flow. When 
your flow is light, there may be 
some irritation from the friction. 

Remove and rinse the sponge 
with cold water before re-inserting. 
Some women don’t like to rinse 
their sponge in public. You can 
always carry an extra in a plastic 
bag, and put the used sponge in the 



bag to rinse out later in private. 
When the sponge is not being used, 
store it in a dry, clean place. 

Sponges have many advantages. 
They’re cheap. The intial cost of 
buying one is much less than the 
accumulated cost of buying pads 
and tampons which can’t re-used. 
Sponges are environmentally 
friendly, not bleached or perfumed, 



and do not irritate or damage the 
vagina. Because they’re re-usable 
(lasting four to six months), they 
produce almost no waste. 

And when we refuse to buy pads 
and tampons, we are refusing to be 
dependent on multi-nationals that 
produce them and keep the price 
high. 



Be careful with natural sponges 
grown in the Mediterranean — they 
may contain traces of pollutants 
from the water. Also, artificial 
sponges may contain chemicals that 
could irritate the vagina. Like 
tampons, sponges shouldn’t be 
wornforlongperiodsoftime, which 
increases thechancesoftoxicshock 
syndrome. 



Immaculate sexless conception 



byCoIlecnWicgers 

Not all women have sex to be- 
come mothers. 

Louise, a lesbian, gave birth to a 
baby girl eight months ago through 
a live sperm donor program. 

Louise wanted to have a child 
but, due to her lesbian partner’s 
beliefs, decided against intercourse 
with a man. “The so-called natural 
way, find a guy and have inter- 
course, would have jeopardized the 
relationship,” she said. 

Susan (not her real name) also 
believes that the intervention of a 
man in a lesbian relationship 
jeoparizes much more then the re- 
lationship. “Society defines homo- 
sexuals as unnatural because they 
can’t procreate,” she said. Susan 



plans to have a child in the future 
but is not even considering sex with 
a man as an option. 

Louise had some trouble finding 
an appropriate program. She was 
first directed to Dr. Togas Tulandi 
at The Jewish General Hospital’s 
fertility clinic but found the experi- 
ence disappointing. Louise said the 
clinicdoes notaccept single women. 
“I was told, ‘Very sorry, I can’t do 
anything for you. The policy of the 
J ewish General is based on religious 
and moral beliefs.’ 

“The Jewish General didn’t want 
to deal with women outside of a 
married (heterosexual) couple,” 
Louise said. 

In an interview this week, 
Tulandi’s receptionist said they did 



not have a strict policy but added, 
“At one time they (single mothers) 
would be told no.” However the 
office is “not sure of the policy 
dealing with single mothers today.” 

Louise was then referred to a 
second doctor who interviewed her, 
stating her sexual preference and 
statuswerenotissues.Shewas asked 
questions about financial backing 
and her expectations of children. 
“He (the doctor) doesn’t make 
judgements on the reason why a 
woman wants to have a baby,” she 
said. 

After being accepted into the 
program Louise was matched with 
a donor through a computer num- 
bering system. The only criterian 
was skin colour. “There are no legal 



implications for the donor... do- 
nors are numbers on a computer,” 
she said. 

The donors for the live sperm 
program were male medical interns. 

After three months of sessions, 
Louise become pregnant. The ses- 
sions involved two visits a month at 
fifty dollars each visit. Louise had 
been charting her cycle so she knew 
when she was ovulating and could 
minimize the number of visits. 

As a lesbian mother, Louise does 
not receive any special status. She is 
treated like a single mother and 
receives the same benefits under 
the health care program. Her 
partner cannot claim Louise or the 
child under income tax. 




